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THE BEND. 

TT hardly deserved the name of village, but 
JL was only a cluster of houses, hiding in the 
thick woods which filled the valley mid crept 
upward on either side to cover the Tennessee 
hills. The lumber-merchants had found oat 
these forests, caring little, indeed, for the peace 
of their untrodden wilds, or the beauty of their 
gnarled boughs, which were festooned with the 
growth of rich, rank mosses, and caught the 
sunlight here and there through the dense foli- 
age. But tin) trunks wore large and sturdy, and 
the little stream which wet their rootH flowed to- 
ward the city, so, one by one, the houses of the 
settlers, dotted the clearing', and the timber 
flouted lazily down the river. 

Two or thTee farmers., agents, and directors 
from Knoxville, together with the workmen 
both black and white, comprised the little colo- 
ny. It was growing, however, and in its pride 
boasted a red building with large front windows, 
tilled with apples and calico, butter, tin-ware, 
flour, sugar, candy, and rum, which it dignified 
by the title of "si tore." 

This was the trysting-place of all lovers and 
gossips, all politicians and loafers; it was the 
Opera; it was Exchange. ; it was Broadway for 
the settlement. 

They were gathered there as usual on the 
evening of which I speak, and Richard Dean a, 
who stood among them wailing for his turn to 
complete a purchase, watched them idly, taking 
little or no interest in their proceedings, except 
to keep an eye on two or three of his men who 
would soon unfit themselves at the rum-counter 
for to-morrow's work if he did not interfere. 
The women, in their green-checked sun -bon- 
nets, were clustered around a new pattern of 
calico which the last boat had brought from the 
city. The young people enjoyed their flirta- 
tions out on the steps, whither they had repaired 
" to see. the sunset," The men lounged against 
the counter and flour -barrels, smoking their 
pipes. Ho found himself 13 h toning at last to 
their conversation, which had grown somewhat 
loud, and jarred against, his ear. 

"There hain't never been snch times up to 
the Bend senee I've ben here," said a rough 
voice. " All the bisness a'most stopped, and 
perwisions rutin' agin a fellar's grit^ dreadful t 
and draftin' goin 1 on within ten mile on us, and 
say s I to Melindy, says I, « Wher's to come the 
end?'" 

"Where, indeed?" piped an old woman's 
voice from the calico corner. "We shall all 
die like the Injins in cold bloody murder, with 
them battles and sojers tearin' through the 
country and wo »het up here aiween tho mount- 
ains." 

" They could starve us clean out as easy as 
that," said another* snapping her fingers by way 
of illustration, so rhat her brass thimble rolled 
off on the. floor and was lost to view among the 
barrels. 

" And hain't Tennessee as is to blame for it, 



anther," growled a half-drunken workman, as 
he watched it roll, 

Deane stooped to pick up the thimble, then 
sat down to whittle at a pine stick, without tak- 
ing any part in the conversation. The men 
looked askance at him among them, for Mr. 
Deane was a director and held with some re- 
spect, then went on talking. 

"They were agoin' to stan' up fur their own, 
thtiy were; and hadn't a man a right to his 
own niggers without them tenia! Abolitionists 
stepping in to say ho shouldn't"— this from the 
Aristocrat of the Bend, who boasted an inherit- 
ance of two negroes, whom he carried with him 
on exhibition wherever he went, to the great 
envy of the settlers. His sentiments were loud- 
ly t'-rbuvL One. man npln-ld him ent'nnsiastie- 
aily, ''He would like to sec them denied Yan- 
kees whipped out o' these mountains — every 
scoundrel of 'em." 

Denne had whittled his stick to such a point 
that it broke in his hands? he threw it away 
and looked up at the speaker, with his eyes 
Hashing, 

" If there's any shame in yon, Joe Carey, your 
cheeks ought to blush for that," 

"Why now, really!" replied I he iiiiin, with a 
course laugh, " do yen think so, Mr. Deane ? 
What should I be ashamed on ?" 

"Of being a traitor to the best Government 
that ever protected thankless rebels so many 
years as ours has." 

"I'm a traitor, am I, Mr. Deane?" 

"Yon heard what I said," he replied, quiet- 
ly. There were whispers of "lie's a Yankee" 
passing from mouth to month. He looked np 
and smiled. "Yes," he said, "I uin a Yan- 
kee/' 

"And an Abolitionist ?'* said some one in a 
louder tone, 

"And an Abolitionist." 

"I wish you was along with *em, you'd find 
out which lie traitors then, Mr, Deane," said 
Joe Carey, sullenly, 

Deane silenced him with a look. He then 
took his package and went out of the store, stop- 
ping to leave directions with a group of men 
About to morrow's work. 

There was one jrirl on the steps who looked 
;'P into his face timidly an she moved aside to 
let him pass. She was a slight, shrinking creat- 
ure, with a snn-bonnet nlmost concealing her 
freckled face with its bands of dark reddish hair, 
its liruid month, and large h«*el eyes. 

She "had stood just in the doorway, leaning 
against tho open blind, forn long time, with the 
sunset painting bare of golden light through it 
on her dark dress, but never reaching her face, 
which was turned away toward Richard Deane 
all the time he talked. He had seen her earn- 
est gaze once, and had nodded to her with a 
kind smile; then he forgot she was there. 

She watched him now as he stood talking to 
the men out by the pump, straightening his 
manly fignre, and tossing the hair back from 
his forehead to let the wind cool it. She might 
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have stood so five minutes, it might have been 
fifteen, she could not tell, when she was startled 
by a pull at her sleeve. It was a little negro 
boy, who stood there grinning from ear to ear. 

"Why, Tom, what do you want';" 

11 Site say Misse Hetty come home right ofF 
short." And the hoy jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder to indicate the origin of the command. 

" Yea, " replied the girl, "I'll come. 5 ' Her 
face, which had brightened a moment ago like 
one taking in tin: charm of a beautiful picture, 
relapsed into its old lifelessness. Bidding the 
boy follow her in an humbled tone, as if she had 
no right to give a command, she sighed, went 
down the steps slowly, and walked sway. 

Seeing that Tom did not follow her, she turn- 
ed round to call him. He was standing on the 
steps with Joe Carey, whose eyes, fixed on Deaqg, 
were gleaming wrathful ly through the shaggy 
hair which fell oxer his forehead. 

"Tom!" 

" Yes, I'se eomin', Misse Hetty." 

She moved along a step or two, hut Tom re- 
mained stationary. So she spoke again, this 
time peremptorily. 

"Lor", Misse Ifctty, what a hurry you am 
in!" said Tom, rolling his eyes, and putting his 
Iwndri in [its pocket. '* Missus said I was gwinc 
for to" get some rope to halter do nag — Mother's 
broke. 1 ' 

"Tom, come this minute!" 

"And der'g some 'hacea, loo. as Massa's been 
in de most distress f«i — I'se got dat to get." 

Poor Lletty gave up in despair, and was turn- 
ing away without him, when Carey, who ap- 
parently had not noticed the boy before, stopped 
in the midst of his sullen talk with the Aristocrat 
and the drunken workman, who were smoking 
at the door, and giving the boy a kick which 
landed him in the sand below, told him, with an 
Oath, "to go 'long with hii mistress, and riot be 
sneukin' round him." 

Torn picked himself up t looking rathor crest- 
fallen for the moment, but there was a sly wink 
in his eye as he walked meekly by Hetty's side 
which she noticed. 

"Tom, what (ha ail yon?" she said. 

" Lor', nothin', Mis-se Hetty. 1 was a sin- 
ful nigger to be botherin* you — I'se respectable 
now." 

Bnt though he followed her obediently, ho 
rubhed hia hands with such apparent delight, 
and chuckled and rolled his eyes so mysterious- 
ly r that Hetty felt serions fears for the genuine- j 
nesa of his repentance, and was just delivering 
him a little lecture on it, in her grave way, when 
she heard footsteps behind them, and almost be- 
fore she knftw it some one had taken her heavy 
bundle from her hand and was walking by her 
side. 

"Six qnarts of meal— and you such a little 
thing ! Tom, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to let MissHetty carry such a bundle." 

"Dat's a facV 1 said Tom, solemnly, "If 
you'll gib it to me I'll go it cross lots, and run 
wid it all da way to make up 'counts square." 



And, good as his word, Tom seized the bun- 
dle, and with a broad grin at Hetty, intended 
probably for confession of sin, started off, and 
was soon over the wall and out of sight. 

u Well, Hetty, your nun t doesn't give you any 
rest, does she ? u 

"Oh yes, Sir, sometimes. I ain't her own, 
you know. I do wish once in a while — " 

"Well, what is it?" 

"Oh, nothing, Sir. I didn't mean to trouble 
you, only sometimes I should like it to see a pic- 
ture or something to show me what mother was 
like." 

"Poor little thing!" And Deane looked al 
her compassionately as she walked po meekly by 
his side, with her face bidden in the shadow of 
her bonnet. She looked up at last in a half- 
frightened way. 

"I — I don't know what made mo, Mr. Drame. 
I didn't mean to talk so; ic was very wrong in 
me, and then I had so much else to say to you — 
how could J bo so selfish ?" 

His merry laugh did not drive away the cloud 
on her ftc^, 

"Perhaps youU think me very silly," she 
aaid, with her head drooping a little, "but I am 
afraid. I wish you needn't have to talk about 
the war and all that If you'd seen doe Ca- 
rey — " 

* ''What of him ?" said Deane, carelessly, 
"Oh, such a look as he had when you went 
out to the pump there. J don + t know— they're 
all so dreadful rough they wouldn't mind doing 
any thing, and every body here hates the North. 
They don't seem to mind the old flag one bit. 
Unele talks so sometimes about — about men who 
feel as you do that I can't bear it. And then 1 
get thinking—'" 

"That 1 shall be spirited off by those fellows 
some night? Why, Hetty, what a foolish little 
creature?" 

Something in his bantering tone brought a 
change into her face — it was partly pain, partly 
resolve ; and when she spoke again it was with 
a womanly firmness in her voice. 

"1 knew you would say so. I don't know 
very much about these, things;, but I am quite 
sure yon are not safe here." 

Deane's fwee grew grave, hut he was not 
thinking of the words she said; it was only a 
certain soothing in her quiet tones that stirred 
to the surface some thoughts that had been hid- 
den, 

u Hetty," he said, suddenly, **I cmft stand 
this much more, they goad me so with their 
traitorous words; it must end.* 1 

"End?" turning her face up in a frightened 
way. 

*' I must go away from here. If I could get 
up North among loyal people I should be hap- 

Hetty stoo]>ed to pick a daisy, nnd began pull- 
ing it to pieces nervously: she made no answer, 

"If I could only fight!" he went on, passion- 
ately— tl if I mukl fight! It seems so hard," 
Unconsciously he held out hia right hand, with 
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its mutilated finger, looking as if lie loathed it 
for standing between him and his country's need. 

In a moment Hetty had snatched it in bo tb 
of Hers, and bent her face over it so that it was 
wet with her hot tears. The young man stood 
amazed. 

" Hetty I what ails you ?" 

" Don't speak so— scold me, blame me, send 
me out of your sight ! I know what you are 
thinking — /did it all; it is tiny fiiulc tint yon 
are unhappy, and ytm would have made such a 
brave soldier ! Oh, Mr. Deane, I wish you had 
never seen me 1" 

The girl's slight frame shook with some un- 
controllable emotion. He tried in his wonder 
to soothe her, the truth, dawning gradually in 
his mind. He remembered what he had long 
forgotten— how his hand catne to be the maimed 
thing it was. It was the very first day he was 
ever at the Uend when he was hunting for a 
place to board. He had found this little girl — 
she was so very small, and, indeed, no more 
than a little girt in years then — he had found 
her trying in vain to split a large log of wood — 
far too large lor her feeble strength— and lie had 
taken the hatchet in his kindly way to help her. 
The child thanked him shyly, but showed so 
strong a wish to learn to do the work herself, 
"because," she said, "aunt often sent her to 
make kindling," lhar, to please her, he had 
steadied the log while she made unDther at- 
tempt cm its hard surface. Her little hands, 
however, were trembling and awkward, and ihe 
hatchet came sharply down on his own. He re- 
memhered how, even in his pain, he had noticed 
the pale terror of her face, and how she did not 
shriek and nut away as most children would 
have done, bu't, binding her apron around his 
hand, she led him into the honse and called for 
help. 

That was the way he had foand out her 
um.de, Silas Blunt, and there lie had boarded 
ever since. He had never dreamed the little 
thing would take that accident to heart so after 
all these years. 

" Hetty, why, Hetty, don't I" he said, patting 
his hand gently on her shoulder. "I wasn't 
thinking of yon ; indeed I had quite forgotten 
kotv I was hurt. 1 supposed you had." 

1'orgett She did not tell him how many nights 
she had cried herself to sleep over it up in her 
little chamber in the Joft. She only looked into 
his face in a hopeless way, as if she wondered 
he did not hate her, and said, fiercely dropping 
her arm by her side as if she would will it use- 
less, 

"I wish, it had taken off my hand E" 

" Why, little Hetty" — Deane was really sorry 
for the girl — '"you mustn't talk so — indeed you 
mustn't. I never hare a thought of blame for 
you ; how could I?" 

She shook her head sadly ; she was so per- 
sistent in these fancies. 

"Come now, Hetty," he went on ( with a 
laugh, 44 don't let as think any more about 
these disagreeable things; what do vou think 
Voi. XXIX.— No 17 J.— Y 



of my plan of going North and getting some 
good business aud a pleasant home?" His 
voice was so strong and full of hope her own 
seemed to catch its cheer, 

41 1 think you know best, Mr. Deane. I 
think perhaps you're right. There won't bo 
much business here if the war keeps on long." 

"What a practical little head you have, 
Hetty! but supposing I shouldn't get work any 
where else ? T " 

" You? Oh, Mr. Deane!" 

She turned her eyes up to his with a sort of 
worship like a dumb brute's in them ; you see 
it sometimes in these women whose patient lives 
are outwardly so, commonplace. To look at 
their timid faces, to see how a won), a look, a 
touch could guide them, you would think only 
of a brook which sparkled in the sunshine, or 
moaned in the shade, as the case might be. But 
there may be deep waters there, and the current 
may be strong. 

Deane laughed at her credulity. 

"Why, Hetty, I don't seem to every body as 
j I do to you ; I shouldn't bo every where what I 
am here; I should only t»c a common man— a 
very common man," he repeated musingly. But 
if you hod seen his eye kindle, and the involnn- 
tarv straightening of his tall form, you would 
have agreed with Hetty in thinking that, what- 
ever place he might take in the proud world of 
which she knew nothing, his own honest man- 
hood was a crown of glory to him. 

He read this in her face, though she said no- 
thing, and, pleased for the moment, as any man 
would be with an innocent vanity, he took her 
hand in it caressing way and patted it gently. 

"You arc a silly little thing," he said. Jnst 
then they were startled by a vision of Tom com- 
ing suddenly from behind the thicket which 
grew by the wall. 

t; Der ain't no more cross lots to go olier," he 
said, apologetically; " so I'sc come on tie street 
and I'se gwine respectable now, llisse Hetty;" 
and without stopping to take breath, he van on 
down the dusty road, tossing his bundle in thy 
air, and catching it on hi* feet as it came down 
to the imminent danger of its contents. 

Hetty dropped Deanc's hand quickly when 
she saw this apparition, with something very 
like a blush on h^r freckled checks • but they 
were hidden under her bonnet and he did not 
see it. 

They walked on, quietly tn Iking of him and 
his new plans, till they reached the house. 
Somehow Denne always felt better, and his 
future kn>kcu brighter for such a talk. Hhe had 
such a quiet, sensible way of putting things— 
this little ereatnre I 

Th«y found Tom sitting outside the yard the 
perfect picture of despair. The bundle with its 
broken paper lay at his fuct, and the meal was 
scattered on the grass. He looked up with a 
rueful countenance, rolling his eyes at Hetty. 

<£ Lor' t I didn't mean to do dat ar — I didn't, 
true as Gospel! I tought I'd catch it, and my 
foot stuck trough de paper. Laud o' Goshen , r 
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I dcrsent. tell *■/«. I'd liirbcr fight de r/hlisstins j 
long >vid Golinh, I had." Hetty, repressing a | 
smile at this remarkable Scriptural allusion, re- 
proved the boy for his carelessness, then said she , 
would do the best for him she could and take | 
the bundle to her aunt herself. The delighted j 
Tom was voluble in hia thanks, assuring heir ' 
repeatedly "dat he'd never be disrespectable 
agin I* 

She had a fancy for the boy and often saved 
him from the lawful results of his road capers. 

She and Deane replaced the meal in lis bag 
as best they could, and, with a last kindly warn- 
ing to Tom against the recurrence of like acci- 
dents, went into the bouse, 

Hetty went directly to her aunt to intercede 
for Tom, patiently heard herself blamed as usual 
for a long category of faults, beginning with tier 
delay at the store, and finally ending with Tom. 
She attempted little cr no reply, took off her 
bonnet, and wont about her evening work in the 
listless way habitual to her. But Mrs. Blunt 
was not pacified. 

"I've left ait them dishes for yon," she said, 
angrily ; " you've dawdled long enough for one 
night, and must make up for it ; and you must I 
jest see to Richard Deane's supper yourself, for 
when I slave myself to death for any line gen- 
tleman that don't get his meals at Christian hours 
like the rest on us, my name won't be Lucindy 
Blunt," 

Then having announced her intention of 
spending the evening at a neighbor's, and repeat- 
ing her directions sharply, Mrs. Blunt put on 
her bonnet and aliawl t and disappeared, more 
than ever impressed with n sense of Hetty's mi- 
worthiness and ingratitude, and the credit it 
was to Iter to give a home to her sister's child. 

If she had seen the dull face brighten and 
glow with pleasure I think she would have 
come directly back, taken off her bonnet, and 
prepared Mr, Dea tie's supper herself. 

Hetty called him when it was ready, into the 
kitchen of course, this was the fashion nt the 
Bend, Silas Blunt hoi tig well to do in his small 
way, ranking indeed next to the Aristocrat by 
virtue of the ownership of Turn, the house 
boasted a little close room with a wooden sofa 
on rockers, two or three chairs, a large rag mot 
of varied colors in the middle of the floor, and 
on it a small round table, ornamented with a 
Bible, one or two stray copies of the 11 Farmer's 
Almanac,' 1 and a cook-book, which room was 
honored by the name of " parlor." 

Hetty had a secret wish that to-night — it 
might be the last night the should ever get Mr. 
Deane's supper herself — she might spread a 
snowy cloth on that little round table, and open 
the windows of that dark room and let him en- 
joy his evening meal for once, away from the 
Stirling kitchen and the fame; of her uncle's pipe 
floating in from the backdoor steps, which she 
knew were so unpleasant to him. 

But against the " powers thai were" she never 
thought of rebelling. She closed the door that 
her uncle's rough voice and tobacco-smoke might 



be as fur away as possible, opened both the win- 
dows to let the air blow freshly through the 
room, and set the little table between them. 
After all it was not unpleasant, Deane thought, 
as he sat down to his simple meal. There was 
a stray jasmine vine which Hetty had trained 
outside the window, and the wind tossed its yel- 
low blossoms to and fro, filling the air with fia- 
grance. There was a bit of it Hetty had laid 
by his p?ate. too, and she herself looked, not 
pretty, he said to himself, marking her old-fash- 
ioned" little figure, her sun-burned face and red- 
dish hair. But she had such quiet ways, such 
a pleasant smile, moreover she was so though L- 
ful in all her little cares for his comfort. What 
a pity the girl was so plain ; she would make such 
a nice wife for some honest, prosperous wood- 
cutter some day. Just as he was thinking so 
she stepped iu front of the window to dip a glass 
of water for him from 1he pail. As she Blood 
with her head bent a little ij\<s evening tight fell 
through the yellow jasmine, touching her hair. 
He sfiw how heavy it was, and bow beautiful its 
golden red could be. Her profile, too, was fair 
and girlish in relief against the western sky. 

"Hetty," he said, suddenly, "I wonder if * 
you'll miss me any when I'm gone.** 

She raised her eyes, dark and liquid Again 
with that dumb look? he wondered that he had 
never known before that she had beautiful eyes. 
They grew dim as he watched her, still standing 
in the light. Then she moved away from the 
window with a low, nervous laugh, saying, in 
her timid way, that " it wasn't any matter." 

MY. Deane ate the rest of his gttpper in silence. 
Hetty at lust began to wash up the tea-things in 
the twilight. Tie did not join the smokLng-com- 
pany which Silas 151 an t and one or two of his 
neighbor* were holding on the backdoor steps, 
for in their traitorous talk he could have no 
part nor lot. Hetty knew this was the reason 
he did not go, but still it pleased her to have 
him sit quietly in the corner where he could 
watch her at her work, talking over the new life 
he should find in the free North, under the flag 
he loved. It won Id not be much longer — he might 
never talk so with her again, and a few hot tears 
came all unbidden, Jiut she wiped them away 
in the dark, and he did not see them. 

Presently they heard Silas knocking the ashes 
ou_t of his pipe, and he came in, followed by his 
wife. 

"Hetty, you lazy thing, light the candle!" 
eaid her aunt, throwing herself into a chair, while 
Mr. Blunt grumbled because he could not find 
the' dipper. Somehow Deane could not bear to 
hear Hetty scolded to-night, so, to divert atten- 
tion from her, he began talking to the two, and 
nt last told them of his intention to leave the 
Bend. « 

" Wa'al, cf ever I see a Lincolnite true grit 
you're one on 'em," said the astonished Silas in 
hirt heavy way. 

"Now von don't say so, Mr. Deane!" and ap- 
palling visions came to Mrs. Blunt of the loss of 
this valuable hoarder and his prompt payments. 
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" Hetty : Hetty ! do you hear this 7 Where is 
the girl? 1 ' 

Hetty was not to be seen ; she had slipped 
away and gono up stairs to bed. 

The next two weeks passed quickly, Deauc 
was very busy making his last arrangements with 
the men, and instructing his successor who had 
been sent down from Knoxville a few days be- 
fore the time Used for his departure. This man, 
however, was tiqt to board at Silas Blum's, and 
Hetty was secretly glad, for he was a coarse, ill- 
featured person, and a rebel besides, and she felt 
she could not sec him in Sir. Dearie's place some- 
how. 

They were hard days for Hetty, these last be- 
fore he wen*. The poor little thing could not 
have Siiid what ailed her. She did not know 
why it was that all the yellow sunshine which 
lay in thick golden bars on the kitchen floor 
should seem so cold, why she did not like to 
hear the robins sing, nor why she cried herself 
to sleep every night with stich bitter tears. She 
knew why her lip trembled sometimes when Mr. 
Deane came home to supper a ad spoke a few 
kind words to her, or when she helped him in 
some preparation for his journey— it was becau&c 
he wan going away and she should never see him 
again. But it couldn't be that which she cried 
over al night, for she was such a Httle useless 
thing she had no right to mind his leaving her, 
and what had that to do with the sunlight and 
the rohin "s song ? — lb ey were j ust the same wheth- 
er he were there or not. 

And so the last day came, and she had seen 
,Toe Caixsy com* with a whrow to drive his trunk 
10 the nearest station, where it might be sent by 
railroad, asking, with his eyed glenming through 
ids shaggy hair, if Mr. Deane calculated to no 
in hi* own boat to-night? Mi". Deane had said 
'* yes; 1 ' and she watched Joe chive away the 
precious trunk, seeing him stop just on the edge 
of the woods to talk with two or three rough- 
looking men — strangers they were at the Bend ; 
*vnd when she heard their loud laughter, think- 
ing how glad Joe was to get rid of Mr. Deane, 
the rebellions tears sprang quickly to her eyes, 
and she turned away, trying very haTd not to 
hate him, 

The sun set at last, large and fiery red ; the 
twilight crept out of the woods, and the moon 
rose silently behind the purple hills. It was 
then that Dearie came up to the house to take 
his bag and say " Good-by." He had parted 
from his men, with some of them pleasantly, for 
he had been a kind master, but he had noticed 
the thankless rebel look on so many faces that 
it was with little regret he left them and the old 
life he. and they had led together* 

He had given some last kindly advice to the 
ubiquitous Tom, who had followed him all day 
as if he feared to Idsc sight of him, had obtained 
from him the boy's invariable form of a solunui 
promise that he " would be respectable" to Miss 
Hetty in future, and had watched him run away 
into the woods brushing his shirt-sleeve across 
his eyes. He had shaken hands with Silas and 



Mrs. Blunt, and left the farm-house to look for 
Hetty. He found her standing at the gate. 

♦'Well, Hetty," he said, cheerfully, "I am 
going 11 

"Aren't you early? the moon is hardly up." 

"Wo. My boat is up the river, 1 shrill have 
nearly a mile's walk, and it will he bright moon- 
light by that time and grand sailing, the wind 
is just right." 

He hesitated, hardly caring to say he must 
go, Hetty stood playing nervously with her 
apron strings with her head bent. 

"Well," he said, al length, "it is time I 
started; don't forget me, Hetty, I shall think 
of you. This is a lonely life you lead, I 
haven't forgotten what yon Eaid to me one day 
about your mother but you must keep up good 
courage." 

Courage ! This was just the word she wanted 
now, wanted so much more than he guessed. 
The sou ml of it stopped the quiver on her lips, 
and she folded her hands quietly, 

44 And then," said Deano, in a bright way. 
"you will marry some good wan that will make 
you happy one of these days." 

She started, a burning blush reddening her 
face and neck, so deep it was that he saw it by 
the faint light the moon sent over the hills. 
She hid her face on the gate, and for a moment 
she made htm no answer. Of course, Deane 
thought, it was quite natural, any girl would do 
so, and she was so yqung and tun id besides. 
He smiled, 

44 1 didn't mean to bother you, Hetty, j«3t as 
I was going off j 1 won't say it again, you foolish 
little thing, but I shall think it just the same. 
And, Hetty, I want to be like a good brother to 
you, and you mustn't mind writing me about it 
when the time comes, and don't forget me, will 
you ? I shall miss you, little girl ^ well, good- 

by!" 

He took her hand and kissed her gravely on 
the forehead, as was quite natural and very 
kind in him, Mrs. Blunt thought, lucking 
through the 44 parlor" window. 

The young man had not thought it would he 
so hard to leave this little thing wkh her sad 
eyes and her patient face turned so mutely np 
to his. He felt suddenly how he should miss 
her gentle ways and voice, and walked away 
sadly. 

14 Hetty t" eallc:d her aunt from' the house, in 
a tone somewhat softened of its usual asperity, 
titxs started from her posture at the gate. She 
had been leaning over it, with her eyes fixed on 
the path to the woods and the dart form that 
entered their shadow. 

"Well, aunt? n 

4H You'd better run dawn to the store and get 
some coffee, there ain't a scrap for breakfast." 

Hetty obeyed silently ; it was better she should 
Iimvk th is erntTid though she longed for nothing 
so much as stillness ; it was better so. 

She felt no fear at being alone after dark on 
this solitary walk; indeed she never thought of 
it as solitary, nor did she pause and shrink from 
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passing through the group of men collected round 
the doorway of the store. This was the way 
among; the girls at the Bend ; they were quite 
safe, for there is a certain chivalry that exists 
among the coarsest men dwelling in such a 
place as that, with only the grand woods and the 
silence of the bills forever about them. All of 
beauty that can touch their rude natures makes 
the voice of womanhood more clear. 

But of this Hetty wag not thinking. She 
walked on mechanically, like one in a dream, 
yet with rapid step. Her purchase made, avoid- 
ing the curious tongues cf the women in the 
store, and the eyes of the men on the steps who 



breath. 44 Dey 'II kill me sure, and half ot "em 
wouldn't stir lo help a Yankee nohow. You 
run down to de riber and hail him, I'll be dar 
when it's respectable to be swine— short off." 
And Tom walked away, whistling, to the store, 
Hetty for a moment stood motionless j her 
limbs refused to carry her; she thought she 
should have fallen. It was only dizziness; for 
it passed away, and she wsumed her former 
pace to deceive the people till she should bo out 
of their sight. It grew quite clear to her in » 
moment. Joe Carey had planned revenge on 
his master ever since that talk in the store. Mr, 
Deane wns alone and unarmed, she thought ; 



watched her idly, she mode her way among them I she could get no help from her thankless towns- 
and ont into the road. On every side she heard | men in time to be of use. All remained with 



of Richard Deane : it seemed as if scarcely any 
thing elso was said by the curious and excited 
people;. But she did not linger at the sound, 
only feeling a vague impatience that every body 
must have his name on their lips— the name 
which she would whisper over softly when she 
could creep into his desolate room that night, 
and see if it would not help her to my and get 
rested. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes dry 
and burning. She had hut one thought, to get 
home, to be alone, any where, that she might he 
still and think. 

Suddenly her nervous walk was stopped by 
the apparition of a boy apparently playing "stick- 
knife" in the grass just at her side. He was 
making wonderful evolutions in the air at each 
turn of the knife, greatly to the amusement of 
a group of men who stood smoking at some lit- 
tle distance, yet near enough to see him. It 
proved to be Tom. 
•♦Why, Tom!" 

"Hush, Misse Hetty, not so load; dey am 



her ; she alone could save him. Turning a cor- 
ner where she would be out of sigh:, her <m3ck 
walk broke into a ran. Throwing off her shawl 
ami bonnet with a fierce impatience, she flew 
over the fields, over the brooks and fences, as 
if she were a wild thing— on, on, with ber hair 
now, and streaming in the wind, to 
the river— on, on, with her eyes dilating, her 
breath coming in gasps, to the river. Only the 
river; that became her one 1 nought. If she 
could reach it in time — if it might not he too 
late! 

She came to it at last, ont of the darkness 
and the windings of the great forest lying before 
her, broad and still in the moonlight. She stood 
on the hank and looked down, then up. No- 
thing was to be seen but a sheet of silver, no- 
thing to be heard bat the faint ripple of the 
water against & little shelving beach on which 
she stood. She shuddered and cried out in her 
agony ; she waded out knee-deep in the cold 
water; she looked down, then tip ; she listened 



watckiu* me. I say I play stick-knife, an' dcy ■ for the plash of oars. The woods beyond were 



look, 1'se been an' done waittn' for you. Don't 
be seared, Dat ar— " Here Tom leaped high 
in the air, coming down on his hands and feet, 
tossing his head and rolling his eyes, while he 
jerked out the words, "Joe Carey/* 
Hetty started. 

*' I'se gwine to — dey ain't all gone yet. Dey's 
gwinc to meet him at do ford* 1 ' 

Tom stopped to roll over and fall down a 
banking near with tho most remarkable agility. 
The men behind laughed in a drunken way. 
He came bnck, shaking o^f the du?t. 

" Pey'd kill me if dey knowed I'd tolled yer. fl 
Here he drove his knife into the grass up to &c. 
handle. " De fac 1 is, Joe Carey an 1 dem nffn 
as has ben hangin* round wid him, dcy're after 
Massa Deane. Dey 11 find him at de Ford, an 5 
jes' cotch him." 

" What ? What will they do ?** 

Tom finished a scries of three somersaults, 
the last one ending at her feet. 

" Dey might string him up, or duck him un- 
der—no tehm'," was his cheering reply. 

' < "What cent I do ? I m list tou se the men ' 
and poor Hetty tarned as if she would call them. 

Tom stood up, closing his knife, 

"No, neber, Missc Hetty," he said, under his 



dark and still; the hills aboTe her were dim 
against the night sky ; the shadows of the leaves 
lay floating and tremulous on the river, arid the 
little waves which broke against the rocks spark- 
led in the light. The wind, too, rustled hoarse- 
ly through the forest, and a startled bird in iha 
branches which hung over her head chirped 
mournfully — nothing more. 

The girl paced up and down the river-side, 
scarcely knowing what she did; breaking through 
the thick underbrush that tore and scratched her 
hands, climbing to the edge of the rocks which 
jutted into the stream, holding her breath to list, 
en, her little hands striking fiercely at her heart, 
as if she would tear it out to still its loud throb- 
bing!) ; yet her eyes never moved from the bright 
write i's. The fall of every twig became Jhe soun d 
of oars; the flash of every distant rock in the 
moonlight a sail ; the moan of the wind that 
swept over the ford below turned into the cry 
of one iti mortal pain ; the scream of some night- 
birds in the depth of the forest was hollow laugh- 
ter in her ears. 

She had heard dark stories of the way men 
who loved their country and her freedom were 
treated in this Fair Southern land. There was 
one man within ten miles — it was only a month 
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ago— a loyal man ; ho was found one morning The words ho heard, however, showed him k 

m the woods, and his little children cried and was no supernatural evil he had to dread, 

tried to waken him. " Furl your sail quick — they'll kill you !" 

A whisper, too, was going about the countrj Hetty stood mute still, the branch swinging up 

of men who watched at railroads and boat- land- and down with her alight weight as the boat 

ings — - men with faces that would pale at nothing, shot by and the sait came down. 



Two of these had been seen with Joe Carey to- 
dav. 

And she so alone, so helpless; the sky so still 
nnd cold ; the great woods so voiceless ; and the 
river so fair, with no sight or sound to break the 
silence of its beauty. 

She knelt down upon the sand, turning her 
poor white face up to the stars. No sound came 
from her lips ; hot in the clasping of her liatids 
was a prayer so great that it could not be ut- 
tered. 

As if in answer to it, the sound of oars broke 
suddenly and distinctly on her ear; than stopped. 
Starting, she saw a sail just unfurling up the 
river — his sail ; she knew it even in the dim light 
by the mark of a large blue star she had herself 
once sewed on h. He had liked it : for it re- 
minded hint of the hag, he said. 

She did not cry out hut stood quite still, waik 
ing till he^ould come nearer. At last she call- 
ed his name, timidly at first, then louder. He 
took no notice. She called again. He did not 
hear. She could sec his form now quite plain- 
ly, and he did not move to furl his sail ; hia face, 
indeed, was turned away from her. She called 
again. He sat still, idly playing with his oars. 

The truth came to her suddenly* His mo- 
tion was ao swift, and the wind, catching his 
sails, made so much sound, that he could not 
bear her weak voice. He was coming on rap- 
idly i he would soon be' past her. She ran on 
down the hank, calling frantically and waving 
h«r hands, keeping ever between him and the 
danger to which ho was swiftly Hying, He 
made no answer, the sail flapped loudly in the 
breeze, and the boat came on. 

At last her strained eyes saw the shadow of a 
curve in the river, beyond which she knew the 
ford's shallow water* babbled over the rocks. 
Between her and it the branch of an old tree 
had fallen, and projected far into the stream. 
Her quick thought seized this hope — he could 
not fail to see her there. 

In a moment the had torn off her heavy shoes 
and stockings— like a true girl of tho Bend as 
she was, not forguttingeven now her forest teach- 
ings—and then she was out on the branch ding, 
ing with her bare feet to its rough surface, never 
pausing to grow pale and shiver at the sight of 
the black water beneath, but with her eye* fixed 
steadily on the little boat which shot down the 
current like a thing of life. 

Deane was startled then from his musing by 
her cry, and looking up he saw a little figure 
seeming almost to hang over the water ; its face 
was so white, and its long dark hair streamed 
ao wildly in the wind that for a moment that 
nameless fear, to which the bravest of us arc at 
times subject, came over him, and his own man- 
ly cheek blanched a little, then flushed quickly. 



Suddenly she heard a new sound, of which 
alio well knew the meaning — it was the crack- 
ing of the bough on which she stood. 

She knew there was no return ; she knew, 
too, that the impetus of the boat had been so 
great it might be moments before it could turn, 
row up against the current, and reach her, 

" House, for your life I" site cried, her thought 
even then first and only for him. Then she 
turned and looked once down into the depths 
so dark and still under her feet. 

Whatever the girl's soul said to God as she 
looked up after this to His far, bright heavens, 
was spoken by silence. Deane, rowing against 
the current, his face paling as he neared heT, 
I and faiill the chance* Itasened th»t hu would he 
| in time, heard no cry. He only saw her stand- 
ing where the bough swung lower and lower with 
her weight, her hands clasped upon her breast, 
her hair blown about her face, smiling out into 
the night as if she were content. He saw her 
eyes fixed on him, large and full of light, with 
something like triumph in them as her frail sup- 
port dipped deep into *he river, and the water 
came gurgling over ber feet. 

Again ;he branch bent, and cracked and 
broke; but with a spring which rocked bis frail 
boat like an egg-shell Deane caught her as she 
sank. 

She crouched down in the boat, and hid her 
face in her hands for r moment. He saw that 
she shivered, and tried to wrap her in his heavy 
coat. 

"No," raising her head — "no, I'm not cold." 

How all the triumph had gone from her eyes ! 
How the heroism had faded from her smile I She 
was quite weak now, and trembled like a cliild. 
Deane would have had her rest against him as 
he rowed, but she would not. 

"I can sit alone now," she said. He looked 
at her in wonder to see what a little lifeless thing 
she had become, and how she shrank at his 
touch. ft 

" Hetty," he said, in a kind tone, ' 4 what does 
all this mean?" 

She told him her story in a low voice, with 
her eyes turned away all the while from his. 

A change passed over Richard Dcane's face ; 
he was no coward, but he knew the times and 
the men abouL him well enough to see the dan- 
ger from which he had been snatched. 

"And bo, Hetty," he said at length, in a 
broken voice, "you periled your own life to 
save miner" 

She started a little, and leaning over the 
side of tho boat wet her hands and put them to 
her cheeks with a sudden motion, as if to cool 
them, 

"I didn't think much about that," she an- 
swered. 
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u Hetty 1 ' — and his eyes caught hers — " I Lave 
no words to thank you with." 

*'I want no thanks!" She spoke sharply; 
then her voice softened In a moment : l< Don't, 
please, talk about it any more, I can't." 

"Poor litllrs thing! no wonder— she hud been 
so frightened," Deane thought, and rowed on in 
silence, 

Hetty sat motionless In the stern of the boat, 
her hands folded on her lap, the light touching: 
her wet dress and the hair which lay so darkly 
on her shoulders, but her face always in the 
shadow'. 

So they pulled slowly against the current np 
the moonlit river, and the silence between them 
was unbroken. Deane noticed at last that Het- 
ty looked steadily and somewhat fearfully into 
the thicket on the bank. His eyes followed her 
gaze A figure was certainly there, moving 
stealthily through the bushes, 

" There! I was right — it has come from 
clear down most to the Ford* " she whispered, 
drawing near to him and clutching his aim, 
"See!" 

The form came Out now into a clear space 
among the rocks, and stopped opposite them. 

" Hooray!" cried a well-known voice, "Joe 
Carey's done cotched dis time. He and do 
white trash 'long wid him is enssin' and swenr- 
in' round dar awful 'cause Massa Deane hain't 
come." 

It was Tom, He had been watching fur down 
the river to warn Mr. Deane if Hetty had failed. 
Before they could answer he had disappeared 
again in the woods, and they heard him whist- 
ling "Safe in de Kingdom" long after he was 
out of sight. 

They reached the landing at last, atid Deane, 
when he locked his boat, gave Hetty the key. 

*'I want you to keep the little Flag for your 
own to remember me by," he said. 41 1 s ha' n't 
try another boat-ride at present, I rhink, I shall 
go off quietly by railroad early'to-morrow morn- 
ing. Tom will drive me." 

They came to the house, and were going in 
silently, when Hetty stopped and held ont her 
hand. 

'■Good-by t Mr. Deane." 
** Why I shall 3C% yon in the morning, sha'n't 
I ? It isn't such an early hour after all— only 
half past five." 

"Good-by," was alt she said, still holding out 
her hand. Pea tie took it, enrpriscd, 

* ' Well, good-by ; Gad bless you, little Hetty 3" 
Then she opened the door and went iiu , 
Her room in the loft was very qniet, and she 
sat down on the bare floor with the rafters over 
her head, and a bit of moonlight falling through 
the little window on her white, motionless face. 
With her eyes looking far out into the woods 
where the river gleamed through the trees, and 
her hand* still folded on her wet <lrc3s, she lisi- 
cned to Richard Deane's footsteps in the room 
below. 

And so there came to Hetty the knowledge 
which cornea to us all, sooner or Later, when the 



master-hand touches us, which shall strikes all 
the jarred notes and trembling chords of our life 
into harmony. 

She saw what this man was to her. She was 
no longer the child with whom he sported ; she 
was no more the girl with her blind worship of 
what stood so far above her. The blush of a 
woman had burned on her cheek that day be- 
fore him. She loved him,. It had been his 
thoughtless joke about her marriage which re- 
vealed this to her. She could have sunk to the 
ground for shame ami agony, when he thought 
her only a foolish girl — shy, as ail girls are, at 
t he mention of such a thing. 

She to dare to love him? She? so ignorant she 
was, with her horn eh* face and awkward wars, 
whom he would think no more of an hour after 
J he had left, her. And he was so noble, so good t 
so high atwve her ! If she might be only a poor 
little flower that conld blossom for an hour at 
hig feet, and make his way bright for him, even 
though he passed on and trod her in the dost! 
But no, such lowly perfume could never reach 
him in the unknown world into which he was 
going. 

He would leave her, with bH thinpabont her, 
as if he had never been there. She would see 
the crowd gathered to gossip at the same old 
stoTe ■ the bouts would float idly on the hot 
river just the same; the men would come homo 
from their work in the twilight, aud she would 
stand no more at the gate to watch for him. 
The days with their round of work would go on 
at the farm-house. The lonely evenings would 
fall when she would be so tired' — so tired, and 
his kindly smile would never come to rest her. 
If the hot tears came at sunset from thoughts 
of her loveless life, and dreams of her mother 
who would have loved her, his pleasant voice 
should never soothe her with its cheering. 

And all the while he, in his new, happy life, 
would find no place for memories of the little 
qniet thing who set his suppers, jmd brought 
him fresh water from the spring at noon. Or 
even if he did think sometimes not unkindly of 
her, how would it lie? She remembered his 
parting at the gate, how gentle and brotherly it 
was. }lu had even asked God to bless her; 
hut then she had just saved his life ; he was 
grateful. His heart too— his noble heart — was 
filled with pity for her. While hers— Oh that 
she had gone down into the bright waters look- 
ing into his eyes and smiling in her calm con- 
ten t t proud to die that he might live, glad to be 
at rest and know his last memory of her wonld 
be a gentle, perhaps a tearful one. She bowed 
her face in her hands, her slight form shivering 
as if with cold. There t crouched upon the floor 
with heT head bent so low that her foiling hair 
veiled her face, and hands, and breast, she sat 
till the moon sank behind the western hills. 

*• Well, Hester Reed !" was Mrs, Bliinfs siUo- 
tation the next morning as Hetty entered the 
kitchen, "these are pretty doEn's ! here it is live 
o'clock ironin 1 day, and I've been slavin 1 here 
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alone ever sence lialf past four, and Kichard 
Deane gone half an hour ago, woiidcrin 1 and 
hotherin' round 'cause yon wasn't down to see 
him off," 

Hetty murmured some reply about being very 
tired after last night. 

''Reety now, that was dreadful, wem't it? h 
said Mrs. Blunt, in a mysterious whisper, some- 
what softened by tlic weary way in which Het.ty 
went about her work. 14 If they'd caught him 
he 1 d ha' ben in the river this morning, and no- 
body the wiser. What are you a sliiverin* for 
this warm morning?" 

£< l'm cold," said Hetty, and she turned to 
pour out tier uncle's coffee. 

" You jest go an 1 hunt up your bonnet and 
shawl, and them shoes this morning: ; for tny 
part, I don't see the need of lea via' of 'em off", if 
you did liavo to run fastcr'u common/' 

" I will get them back safely, aunt." 

Her face was very pale this morning, and she 
was very quiet over her work. Mrs. Blunt pos- 
sessed herself of the idea that she would be sick 
—"fever 'it ager, maybe, or cholory infantum, or 
some such thing/ and poor HcLty was dosed with 
ginger-tea all duy. 

The matter of Mr. Deanc's escape was quietly 
hushed up. Silas Blunt and hia wifo were too 
much in fear of being called t: Lincoln ites," 
and of Joe Carey's vengeance, to make it a sub- 
ject of gossip : and as for Tom, he would as 
soon have thought of jumping into the river 
at oace and saving Joe the trouble. So ihe 
rough strangers disappeared from the Bead, 
Carey lounged nhont Wis work in sullen silence, 
and all things went on as before. 

Tom t though a little cast down at first by 
Mr. Deane's departure, was jubilant for days 
over hi* own sharpness, 

' s 1 ncber did link," he said one day, confi- 
dentially to Hetty, when she had watched him 
chuckling in silence for some minutes- - -"I neb- 
cr did tink I was so rcfipoctjiKlc afofft? now I 
done cotched Joe Carey ! Ho didn't know I 
heard him on de steps de day you an 1 Massa 
Peane walk homo togoder, when he say he like 
to see dat ar boss git his pay for de derned 
Y»nk«»ft talk, im'lie better Ionic cut some n'desfi 
yere dark nights, and he nelier see me follorin 
him an' de white trash trough de bushes, while 
dey talk about de Ford and .Massa Deane, and 
den go back to de store, an' swagger round peace- 
able as Job hi de Scripters." 

It was about a week after Dcanc's departure 
when Hetty stood leaning over the gate one 
night when her work whs done. Her aunt had 
"dropped in" to have a chat with the Aristo- 
crat's wife, with whom she was on terms of in- 
timacy, being entitled to this honor because she 
also was the " mistress of a nigger;" Silas was 
smoking as usual hack of the house, where he 
could feast hia eyes by the sight of hi* potato- 
patch, and so Hetty was quite alone. 

The days had gone by so dreamily since Mr. 
Deane went away. The blue of the sky and 
tlio sunlight brightening the clearing, the cease- 



less talk of the people who moved atwut her, 
their very forms, even her own face looking at 
her so white and dim from the bit of broken 
glass in her room, had seemed so unreal. She 
longed for something to start and waken her. 
Her mind in its weakened and morbid state had 
possessed itself of the idea that he could notes- 
cape the nmny dtmgei'3 which the di&tracted 
condition of the State threw around him, and 
that into one or the other of them ho must ML 
This fear haunted her night and day. If she 
could only hear from him once just one word. 
Bat that could not be ; she might never know 
as the years went on whether he lived to reach 
his bright Northern home. 

A peculiar whistle from Tom started her just 
then, and she looked up to sec him performing 
his favorite somersault on the grass. Some- 
thing white dropped out of his jacket pocket at 
her feet. She stooped anil picked it up. It 
was a letter directed to her in a large, clear 
hand. Now HcLty had never before in her life 
been the possessor of. a letter, but it was not 
that which sent the quick color flushing her 
forehead, cheek, and neck. 

4< It come to do store," said Tom, "dis yore 
morniu". Brcss my soul ! how dat ar Joe Carey 
kep' a spcerin' at it, but I knows Ma&sa Deane's 
bin writiu', an 1 I puts it in dis pocket short 
metre — dat ar ain't cussin", Misse Hetty; I find 
it in de hymn-book — an' I say, 'Yes, Sar, Missc 
Hetty hah a cousin in de Nort\ an' she 'spect dis 
yere long time dat shes gwine for to go in de 
kingdom an' den I walk out solemn, like Noah 
when he see de flood aeomin'an'jurap in de ark,*' 

Hetty 1 5 trembling fingers hid the letter in her 
shawl, then, fearful lest Tom should perceive 
her agitation, and also in her conscientious lit- 
tle heart unwilling to lose such an opportunity 
to endeavor' to Christianize him, she gave him a 
mild reproof fcr his falsehood. 

"I'm much obliged to you, Tom, very much, 
hut I. nm sony you told a lie about it. What 
becomes of liars, Tom ?" 

{l Lor', Mi&so Hetty, ** said Tom, rolling his 
eyes till nothing but the white was visible, 
i( I knows about de bud place — you don' 'spect 
['so ftwd enough to go dar so easy. I "pen ted o 4 
dat ar when I go out o' de store, short ofE" 

Hetty smiled a discouraged smile, but think- 
ing she had at least done her duty she turned 
away, leaving Torn to catch grasshoppers and dis- 
sect them in the cause of science without remorse. 

She trod the path over the fields and through 
the woods to the river, the same path she. had 
followed in her wild flight that night, the same 
river which had been so white in the moonlight 
with the starred sail gleaming upon it, the srimc 
which had rolled so blackly under her feet when 
she swung lower and lower into the water, with 
the leaves rustling above her and the boat pulling 
up against the current. She wondered, with a 
faint smile, if all this could have really been, a« 
she sat down on the bank beside the broken 
bough to read her letter. 

She took it out from under licr shawl and 
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slowly opened it. At first she could hardly see 
the writing, She brushed her little red hand 
over her eyes, however, and began. This was 
what she read r 

"My ™ah little FntRNih— I fancy yon lnvabeea eon- 
jurtag n|» all tfurtH of vlslauf of I tie fate that baa met me 
rincc 1 Left, the Reed, if you have thought about roe at nil. 
You have seen me lnmg and e-tabbed and drowned by my 
rebel frUinds, ca|«ttwd by guerrillas, drafted into the 
Southern army, notwilbstaiidliiK T tin not fin; their nnis- 
kets with thin fiturcr, and every other niiafortiiuri that yen 
cculd think uf* fo« have planned for rue £a. to relieve 
jour iattid, I have stolen a moment to write this note. 
The brave little girl who saved tuy life has surely, the right 
to knew th*t I havu l>««u still taken cure ol J itru safely 
In New York. My ptnn* 4irc niwiTiautl I fihalJ probably 
go to New England. Iimi happier luaci already fur 
i ureati tog this free air. 

"I think of you often. May God watch over you, little 
Hetty, at*! make you very happy. Yonr friend, 

11 Riciunn Deane." 

Hetty read the simple lines over and over— so 
very simple, so kind and friendly they were; 
yet a warm color Unshed her check and a grate- 
ful smile played on her lifts. He was safe, he 
had thought of her ; she pressed the previous 
paper which told her so to her lips, hut with a 
sudden motion dropped it and hid her face, 

She snt so a long time, never stirring. Who 
can guess what was itt the girl's soul? Who 
can tell in what a sudden picture her future 
stood in her sight, how those fetv kindly words 
had touched all the desolate, homeless years 
which should be hers and made them pass one 
bv one before her? Who can say how she list- 
ened for the wings of the Death- Angel, and 
what music chore was in his coming, or with 
what a cry she shrank back from the pearly 
gates and streets of gold which he showed her, 
for she tow herself pahs before Cod's throne "a 
saint c&wpanionleaa?" I tell you in the grief 
which came to this child there are heights and 
depths that can not be measured. 

The sun went down at Inst, the hills grew 
warm in golden mist, the light slanted over the 
river and touched her, playing softly in her red- 
brown hair; she did not move or look up to tee 
it. The twilight fell and deepened in the woods, 
and the river flowed in shadow. 

Then it was that she bene over to look down 
into the water and see the white face that gazed 
up at her. She thought how it would look if it 
lay still and cold, fur down among the reeds, 

with the night-winds rippling the water above 
it, and the stars smiling down at it out of the 
clear sky. n^y would not call her hack to her 
lonely life ; they would only pity her, and seeing 
how her pale, clasped hands held Richard's little 
note so tightly that the current could not take it 
from her, they would not wonder that, being 
weary, she had gone to sleep. 

She bent lower over the water, she began to 
smile; as the white image there beckrmcd to her , 
more and more. Suddenly the wind bore to 
her oar these words so distinctly thai; she start- 
ed as if at a voice from heaven : 

"When throatf) tliu dewi* vrutew I <»h the* I* go 
The rivars of sorrow *li*H aot overflow ;" 

— then growing louder and more clear — 



"For I will be with thee thy trouM* to blew. 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress." 

, The sound rame from a distant camp-meet- 
ing up the river; it was a grand old Methodist 
tune ; it woke all the echoes that slept in the 
woods, it rang ont against the hilts thrilling, 
exultant, triumphant without one tinge of doubt 
or fear. 

Hetty started lack from the river-brink trem- 
bling and cold ; site turned her face up to the 
stars, her lips moving dryly, and white she 
prayed the strain grew rapturous; 

**The soul that on Jeeua hath leaDed for reposa 
I will not, I will net desert 6 his foes; 
That soul, though nil tell should endeavor to tbfcke, 
Til never— no, never— uo,_ never f&rcake I 11 

The sound died away, the echoes grew faint 
in the dark forest, and all the air was still 
Hetty's cheeks were wet, her eyes still fixed on 
the sky. 

"But I never had any body to love me," she 
cried, her hands tearing cruelly at her breast; 
"he was all 1 had." 

Bowing her head she thought some one spoke 
to her. 

♦'Mother'" she whispered. 

She fancied that faces she dimly remembered 
in childhood were there ami smiled, hut they 
did not answer her. This voice which had 
spoken was sweeter, tenderer than that of father 
or mother, 

" Hero am I, 1 ' she said. 

Then Bhe knew who it was. She knew He 
loved her. She fell Him very nmr to her. He 
said He would never leave her, nor forsake her. 
What more could she ask? 

So, with H5rn Fur her Helper, Hetty took tip 
patientlv tho life He had decreed to her. What 
the struggle was none: but He knew, either then 
or at any other time. 

Did you ever stand on the very threshold of 
your youth mid see all its light quenched in the 
passing of a moment? Did you then grope in 
the dark, and fall in slippery places, and feel 
your way among thorns with, not one human 
voice to answer your cry ? 

This girTs life had been so dwarfed, her heart 
and mind alike so dulled, who wonders at it ? If 
you shut a flower in the dark do you ihink it 
strange that its leaves are pale, its petals hue- 
less? What else could you expect of her? 
Why shonld she not yield to the touches which 
moulded her, and become at last what she saw 
others about her to be— a mere clod? Vet 
something in her nature had prevented this. 
Wherever there had Iteen one spot; of beauty or 
of love in her life she had clung to it, and her 
whole soul had grown warm beneath its light, 
9ucc, when a little child, she had found a half- 
starved dog in the woods, which she took home 
and made a pet of, The poor creature would 
never leave her, and she would kiss it, and cry 
on its neck for very joy— it was something to 
love. 

Silas Blunt in a fit of passion threw the dog 
Into the river. Then after a while a neighbor's 
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child learned to cling to her, and twine its little 
arras about her neck, and kiss the smiles into 
her lips- It would have brought the tears to 
your eyes to see her grave, unchildish face grow 
warm and bright at the touch of the tiny ringers. 

The little one died with its eyes smiling into 
hers, and there was nothing left but the grasses 
on iis grave. "When she grew older it was the 
hills which had been her little comfort. She- 
would steal away to watch the shadows creeping 
down among them, the light flecking their tops 
nnd the pearl-edged clouds which canopied them 
till all the dull, working-look would fade from 
her face, her eyes grow soft and dewy, and the 
girl's soul — such as that which God pronounced 
"very good" — would awake as from a stupor 
and hear His voice talking softly with her. 

And now her orphaned childhood was long 
gone, her orphaned girlhood had passed, and all 
that had slept within her bad been roused only 
to struggle with the disturbing hand and meet 
her worse than widowed womanhood. And 
never was such lot met with braver heart. By 
the very bitterness of her contests with herself 
she grew stronger. Something of a woman's 
pride had been in her crushed svul after all. 
That taught her hosv to curb her sorrow. This 
great love she might not quell, but she would 
tame it into something so sacred that it should 
not shame, her, nor make her unworthy of the 
kind memories of him to whom she gave it. 
Nothing helped to conquer her pain like the 
thought of pleasing him. No earthly aim was 
jh> dear as a patient training of herself to be 
what he would not be ashamed to acknowledge 
m his friend. Yet as time passed on, and his 
few brotherly letters ceased, even this changed f 
and what she had done for him she did at last 
for herself with a vague feeling that sho would 
make herself worthy of e very thought that was 
in her heart for him, and was proud that it could 
be so, thinking she did him no wrong. 

So she plunged afresh into her old work. 
She swept and baked and ironed and sewed,. 
She tried to drawn her tears in the washing- 
tub, and throw nil her energies into the dusting 
of a room. She studied, too, in the evenings 
alone in her room with her little inch of a tallow 
candle to light the puziling pages. This was 
hard work, for Hatty aid not like to study, it 
was her heart which taught her best, not her 
head. Neither had she any particular incite- 
ment here, for Richard Denne was no student, 
and would not care about such things in her. 
Still she pored very patiently over her books for 
a while, and it did her good. She took new 
pains also with her appearance, and wonderful 
was the change a little care could make. She 
would think sometimes with a very p.irdonable 
womanly feeling how she wished Mr. Deane 
could see her, now that she had altered. 

But it was not only for herself that her heart 
was brave and her hand unfaltering. As the 
plot of the war thickened, and the armies swept 
down from the mountains, and there was the 
tramping tc and fro of soldiers in the quiet val- 



ley, she found in the hospital near by, where 
they brought the poor fellows, rebels and Union 
prisoners alike, plenty of work for her willing 
lingers. 

And so a year and a half passed away. 
She was sitting one day quietly sewing at the 
kitchen door, her heart full of some of the scenes 
she had just witnessed among the convalescents, 
when they heard of the last Union victories that 
had made their beautiful valley free again. She 
remembered how their pale faces brightened, and 
what cheering there was from voices weak with 
suffering as they ran up the old fttig on the hos- 
pital roof, and watched it catch the breeze* its 
stars bright against the blue of the sky, its broad 
bars glowing and warm in the sunlight. She 
smiled as she tlionght of the grasp of their hands 
and the tears in their manly eyes when she came 

I to rejoice with them, and she thanked God that 
He bad given bet work to do when she had ask- 
ed for it. She recalled the last year with her 

j face growing grave. Yet there was on it an ex- 
pression, if not of content, of something far bet- 
ter — thu look of a soul at pence with God. She 
saw now how tenderly He had led her 5 how into 
her life, which Ho had made lonely forever, so 
much patient toil and trust had crept that had 
softened, like a veil, its hard outlines — outlines 
carved in marble, which Time could not efface. 
No, they could not be effaced. Even now, with 
the old instinct, she took up her daily cares with 
a vague idea of pleasing Richard resting upon 
thoni all. 

The very gratitude with which her heart was 
filled, now that the country 'fl song of trinmph 
thrilled through the forests, and the Union sol- 
diers passed proudly through the Bend— this very 
gratitude which should seem, she thought, to 
stand apart from her own poor history, only 
brought him nearer to her. He would once 
have been so pleased to see this day, and it was 
so long, so long since she had seen htm. If he 
t'Otild smile upon her just once more before she 
died she would remember — she would talk: to 
him like a little forest-girl who wished him 
well, even as a sister might, and he need never 
know I 

The sewing full from her listless hands, and 
her face, losing alt the courage that the years 
had taught it, dropped upon her breast like the 
very Hetty of olden time, 

Jt was then that a footstep startled her, and 
a voice, whose lightest accent she had not for- 
gotten, spoke to her. 

Looking up she saw him— the same manly 
form, the same honest blue eyes and kindly 
■ smile. 

""Well, little Hetty,' 1 be said t and laid his 
j hand upon her hair in the old caressing way* 
' His lips might have touched her forehead even, 
j but she started quickly, and stood up before him 
in her beautiful womanhood, so changed thai: be 
was dumb with surprise. 

Her face after its first flush had paled a lit- 
tle, but her voice was very quiet in its welcome, 
and sho held ont her hand frankly to him- 
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" I little thought we should aver nee you 
again, Mr, Dcane. 1 ' Not a tremor on her lips, 
not one moment's drooping of her clear brown 
eyes before his gaze. 

*' I thought you cared as little,' 1 he said, smil- 
ing good hitmorcily, "My letters— 1 ' 

* 4 H topped coming six months ago," she said, 
quietly. 

* ' No, I have written to you, Hetty ; it is the 
mails that are at fault. I guessed as much, for 
I never heard from you/' 

There wus surely a sigh of relief as he spoke. 
Hetty did not hear it, She said some pleasant 
thing about his letters, and then they sat down 
in the little kitchen to talk, both thinking as 
they did so of that night so long ago when she 
set his supper for him, and the air was sweet 
with the breath of the jasmine, 

Kichard Peane was pu 22 led . There was some- 
thing bo chilling in her friendly smile T m inacli 
dignity in her quiet mantlets, such music in her 
clear voice. She was utterly changed. The 
little freckled thing with her dulled, timid eyes 
whom he had left was gone. He saw in her 
place a beautiful woman's face, with clear, warm 
color in her checks; with her brown eye* grown 
soft nnd liquid; with golden lights playing in 
and out of her red- brown hair. 

Two pictures of this girl had followed him in 
all hia wanderings. One was of a slight form 
by the: window dipping water from the pail for 
him, a delicate, girlish profile against the sky; 
yellow blossoms playing in the wind till they 
touched her hair; and then her eyes raised to 
bis, dark with that dumb look, 

Tiic other was a ftgnre which swung lower 
and lower into the water on a broken bough — n. 
fearless fie tire, with hands clasped upon her 
breast, where her dark hair hung in mns3es, unci 
a smile like one triumphant on her lips* He 
had always seen hct so — -now among the jas- 
mines, now on the moonlit river — always so. 

Something of these two memories was min- 
gled now in the woman before him. All the 
glimpses of beauty that he had dimly caught in 
the one were here, grown so bright that they daz- 
zled him. He fancied also a touch of the tri- 
umph of the other hiding in the curve of her 
warm, red lips. 

Ife watt: tied her while they talked, a grave 
loftk creeping into his eyes, and his smile far 
leis frequent. They seemed suddenly to have 
changed places, lie grew confused before her, 
and spoke but little. She did not seem 10 no- 
tice it ; she talked rapidly, her eyes sparkling, 
her cheeks flushed. 

Tom broke in upon the scene at last, grinning 
broadly. Mr. Deanc spoke to him in his frank, 
pleasant way. Tom grinned again. Indeed 
he seemed to have lost the power of speech or 
motion, and this was lite only way left of testi- 
fying his approbation of the sij_;ht before him. 
Hetty, to help him out of his difficulty, asked, 

"Tom, did you ever lose any letters of Mr. 
Deane's to ine ?" 

"Me, Mis** Hetty! I neber do dat nr. I 



jump in de Jordan and be ober wid afore I'sc 
dat disrespectable." 

"What do you suppose became of them, 
Tom ?" said Hetty, laughing. 

Tom put his elbow into his cap, find his stub- 
by forefinger upon his forehead, and appeared to 
be in the deepest meditation. 

"Ef you wants my 'pinion, Missc Hetty, it 
am jcV dis, I see Joe Carey, afore he go to de 
Seseciicrs, fotch out some letters ob dc store, an' 
he put "em in his pocket, an 1 I link to meself 
dat ar's earns, Tom, it am. Tom, dnt any body 
write to Joe, an' it's my 'pinion he hook 'em. w 

Hetty changed color. You are a foolish boy, 
Tom, ,J sha said. 

Rut. Tom was immovable. "Hat ar's mv 
'pinion," was all she could get out of him, and 
with another grin at Mr, Deane he backed out 
of the 100m and disappeared, 

Hetty's uncle and aunt came in shortly after, 
and the afternoon passed in pleasant chat. Silas 
and his wife were of those sort of people who look 
discreetly to see which way the wind blows, so 
now they were as violent Unionists as they had 
been rebels before. Besides thin, they really had 
a fancy for Deane, nnd were glad to be told of 
his home in Massachusetts — of rhe snug farm- 
house, with the apple-orchard behind it. the 
garden sloping down to a little brook and patch 
of woods, the fields which, all summer, had been 
red with clover blossoms, and the tasseled corn 
which waved in the light. He locked at Hetty 
as he spoke of this, but she was busy getting snp- 
per, and he could not see her face. 

After tea he said he should like to see the old 
woods again, so Hetty put on her bonnet <«id 
went with him. They came to a still place, where 
the green was &oft tinder their feci, and where 
they could see the river through the trees, with 
his little boat, which Hetty had kept so sacredly, 
swinging at its mooring. 

They sat down with the gray moss thick tin 
the branches over their hend and twining round 
the huge trunk against which they leaned. 
X'lccks of light struck the trees in theit ghostly 
dress, catching here and there the glow of faint 
autumn tints, and then were lost in the shadow 
or the forest. The birds mug among the leaves, 
and a rabbit erept out from the thick, rank under- 
growth, coming timidly almost to Hetty's hand* 
which lay quite still, hidden among the high 
wood-grasses. She smiled at this, and looked 
up at Dcnne with some gay words on her lips, 
but something in his Face stopped her. 

'* Hetty," he said, "you haven't asked me 
what I came here for." 

" 1 hadn't thought," she answered. 
" Would vou like to know 1 it's a long story. 
Shall I tell you?" 

She bowed her head, stooping to pick a bit of 
moss, which she pulled to pieces nervously, 

»* It's a long story, nnd yet I could tell it in a 
few words. Once there was a little fbrcst-girl 
that I petted and played with, and she was al- 
ways very kind to me. I went away after a 
while, and then I missed her, how much she 
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doesn't know. I couldn't forget her face, nor 
bet timid, gentle ways — she had sneh pretty 
trays ! T didn't know I loved her for n long 
time. I couldn't tell why I was so lonely at my 
work, or why my farm was so cheerless. When 
I found out I eame back to her, but, Hetty, she 
was gone— t had lost lier. I found a worn cm in 
her ji tacc. She was very beautiful : her voice was 
very sweet nnd clear, and she was glad to sec 
me. But she seemed very far ofif. I thought 
I should not dare to tell my love to her, or ask 
her to he riy wife, and make iny new home hap- 
py, and I loved her so much, God knows! Tou 
see the litiSe Hetty, the child that cared for rat, 
was gone. I could not find her. Do you think 
I ever shall ?" 

He looked at her as he spoke, but her head 
was turned way; he saw only ihe golden lights ! 
hiding in her hair, and the clasping of her little 
toil-worn hands ttpon tier breast. What there 
was in the girl's face at that moment she could , 
not show even to him. The only One who did 
see it knew how the years of patient waiting at 
last had blessed her. When she turned her eyes 
tip to Richard's he saw that tlie child Hetty had 
come back— he had not lost heT. She crept up 
to hi in and laid her head upon his shoulder with 
a long, iong sigh, like one at rest after a hard 
day's toil. 41 1 tried very long not 10 love you. 
I am so tired," she said. 

When they wnlked home iri the twilight that 
night Hetty asked him if he remembered Joe 
Carey. 

ii Yes, hp went into the rebel army after I left, 
and wa* killed, I believe, wasn't he? n 
"Yes, hut Eiehard— " 
"Well?" 

"That isn't all, he— he wanted to marry roe." 
Kichord.Deane gave a long, low whistle. 
"I see now." he said, a and I guess Tom was 
right about the letters after oil. 1 * 



